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lOO BRUSH AND PENCIL 

Ridgway Knight has two large canvases, "Le Chemin des Vignes," 
which is abready familiar in prints and otherwise to the world of art at 
large, and "La Grande Soeur." They have the Ridgway Knight stamp 
on them, which is anything but great. Gari Melchers has "The Fencing 
Master," a Hfe-size picture, full of strength and character, and Frederick 
MacMonnies has a fine canvas, "Portrait of the Abbe Toussaint." An- 
other strong portrait is of Mr. Hollman by JuUan Story. W. T. Dannat 
has a Uttle section to himself. In the center of his group is the big and 
much-discussed picture, which he loves so well, "Femmes Espagnoles." 
Around his favorites are hung some remarkably talented bust portraits. 
"The Study" is charming, and the portraits are all full of character. 

F. A. Bridgman introduces visitors to Li^ge to dreamy terraces in the 
early mom at Algiers; to a stirring negro festival at BUdah, a scene which 
lends itself well to vigorous and highly colored painting; and then to 
Brittany, where sailors await the tide. All are in Mr. Bridgman's famiUar 
artistic note. The richness of the exhibition is enhanced by four of Henry 
Bisbing's cattle-pictures, in which the chief of American cattle-painters is 
at his best. Alson S. Clark is represented by a daintily arranged picture, 
"La Toilette." Walter Gay's "Maternity," shows that well-known artist 
in his best vein, and EJizabeth Nourse displays one of her clever Dutch 
pictures, the subject being the interior of the church at Volendam. 

The following American artists were awarded medals at the Liege eK- 
position: Grand medal of honor — John S. Sargent. First medals — Carl 
Marr, Walter MacEwen, Eugene Vail, and Paul Bartlett (sculptor). 
Second medals— Manuel Barthold and Richard E. Miller. Third medals 
— Harry Van der Weyden and Alfred Maurer. R. C. 

NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
IN ROME 

The seventy-fifth International Exhibition of Fine Arts whichopened in 
Rome this spring continued long past the original date set for its closing. 
Most important was the room devoted solely to Carolus Duran. Almost 
all of the twenty-one pictures collected remained late; among them, the 
artist's portrait of himself as a young man, his portrait of his daughter at 
the age of fifteen, the "Study of a Back," with its exquisite flesh tints, the 
"Old Spanish Vender of Sponges," and the wonderfully lovely "Androm- 
eda," were noticeable examples of figure- work. A large study of a St. 
Bernard dog was a masterpiece; and of the landscapes, a style of painting 
which we seldom associate with this artist, was an "Evening in the Forest." 
An "Angle of St. Mark's," a revel in the gorgeous coloring of this jewel 
of Venice, and a study of the Venetian lagoons at dawn, were very tender 
in tone. 

Another entire room was devoted to fifty-six paintings by Charles 
Walter Stetson, noticeable among them being the "Return to the Mon- 
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astery" and "The Ceremony," in the dark, dim coloring of evening. 
''Harmony," a group of figures whose soft coloring suggested an old paint- 
ing, a fine ''Holy Family," and portraits of "Mr. Carleton" and "Miss 
Dorothy Hackett" were also canvases worthy of special mention. 
Another room was filled with oils, drawings, pastels, and models in 
clay, by Aristide Sartorio. A 
memorial exhibition of works by 
Gioacchino Toma, who died in 
1 89 1, collected from various 
sources, was interesting, and the 
catalogue contained a biographi- 
cal sketch of the artist, detailing 
his many struggles to obtain an 
art education. Still another in- 
teresting exhibit was that of the 
Prix de Rome artists from 1674 
to 1905, with early works of 
Henner and Chartran among the 
moderns. 

Of the water-colors, the best 
were contributed by Nardi, 
BattagHa, Coromaldi, and Bom- 
piani. The former had two 
charming evening landscapes, 
one with two peasant figures, 
soft and tender in tone; BattagHa, 
an interesting half-length, "Cor- 
inna." Roberto Bompiani's "Last 
Hours of Sappho" was especially 
fine, the face strong and beau- 
tiful, and his "Catullus on the 
Banks of the Tiber" was also 
attractive. 

Martin O'Connor, in the 
Spanish section, had a" Quarrel," 
two peasant figures, full of life 
and action; and it was interesting 
to compare two views from 
almost the same position of the 
lower church of St. Francis at 
Assisi, one by the Spaniard Juan Puerto Villanueva, minute in detail, and 
with warm, rich coloring, almost too vivid for so dark a church as this one; 
the other by Laurenzio Laurenzi, much softer and paler in tone, both very 
attractive in their different styles. Sigismund Meyer contributed one of 
the best of the portraits, a full-length of his mother, in a soft black gown. 

Rosina Mantovani Gutti had a number of her charming children's 




THE FLATIRON, NEW YORK 

By Collin Campbell Cooper 

Shown at Philadelphia Water-Color Exhibition 
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heads. Arturo Noci's nude figure of a girl arranging flowers in a window, 
through whose yellow curtains the sunlight streamed suggested Gushing; 
and Gregory Goldstein's head and shoulders of a girl draped in blue, 
against a blue background, with even the frame in blue, was efliective. 
Enrico Nardi, especially his sheep scene, Dante, Ricci, Ciardi, with a sunset 
on the water similar to Gue's picture at last winter's Salmagundi exhibi- 
ion, and Maks with charming little studies of Madria, were well repre- 
sented. Paolina Geiger showed a highly effective ''Venetian Woman," a 
study in reds— interesting as the apt working out of a color scheme. 




THE CHERRY DANCE 
By Charles Hovey Pepper 
Shown at Philadelphia Water-Color Exhibition 

A large triptych by Wygrezywalski commanded attention, entitled 
"Liberty." The central canvas showed a fine nude figure of a youth on 
the shore of a sea, gulls fluttering about, and an eagle swooping down tow- 
ard him, the whole fairly typifying freedom. At one side toilers drew a 
ship through shallow water, with bowed forms and great effort; at the 
other, a band of men, wounded and bleeding, but with eager, determined 
faces, pressed onward, a dull glow, as of firelight, illuminating their up- 
turned faces. 

There were shown in the sculpture exhibit a number of more or less 
interesting portrait-busts and clay models of ideal figures. Perhaps the 
most noticeable were the small bust of the late Zanardelli, by Silvio Sbricoli, 
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whose Diana was somewhat insipid; a fine group of subjects ranging from 
tiny children's figures to strongly modeled ideal subjects by Giovanni; 
Lobach's characteristic small full-length seated statue of Theodore Momm- 
sen, and three charming portrait reliefs by Dora Ohlfsen. As usual, the 
King and Queen were liberal in their purchases of the works exhibited. 

Adapted for Brush and Pencil. 

ART MUSEUMS AND THEIR PRACTICAL BENEFITS 

If one should enter the house of a well-ordered family and find no books 
on the shelves, nor pictures on the walls, nor bric-a-brac gathered about, 
he would consider the family of low culture. Similarly, if one visits a city 
and finds no pubhc library nor picture gallery, while a tumultuous racket 
of preventable noises assail the ear, he will come to a similar conclusion. 
To the citizen, the question naturally arises, Of what practical use is a 
museum of art ? Laying aside the profit of such a museum for the student, 
the artisan, and the decorator, and the rational enjoyment it gives to thou- 
sands, it can be clearly demonstrated that a museum of art tends to the 
material gain of the community. The immediate gain comes from the 
throng of strangers, who are drawn to the city by the attraction offered 
by such a museum. If the designers of Detroit, for instance, were asked 
where they studied, where they derived their motives, forms and decorations, 
their answers would probably be similar to the answers of fifty-four of the 
most prominent designers in Boston. They, with one exception, admit- 
ted that the Museum of Art had been a very great help to them, and the 
one exception said that he had visited the museum several times. 

The difficulties that arise in estabHshing a line of demarcation be- 
tween a museum of art and a museum of ethnology might be partially 
avoided by establishing a department of primitive, or savage art. By the 
installment of a collection of primitive, art the embarrassment of drawing 
those hard and fast lines, which are so easily indicated for most other kinds 
of museums, would be avoided. 

If there is any one subject in which there is greater divergence of 
opinion among those capable of judging it, t"han in any otherj it is as to 
what is best in art, as witness the varied opinions concerning the famous 
Whistler exhibition in Boston, last winter, of which one of our distin- 
guished citizens furnished the most striking examples. I heard one gentle- 
man, whose art collection, in value, ran into the millions, say that he would 
not give a sixpence for the whole lot; I heard another gentleman of rare 
judgment and taste say that he would not give a rap for the whole col- 
lection. Of course these were exaggerated statements on the part of these 
gentlemen, and shocking to most of us, but they are offered here as an 
illustration. 

Finally, if a museum of art is to change its line of rational develop- 
ment, and follow the lines laid down by the aesthetic school, it at once breaks 



